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a little later, himself to become the English representative at Berlin. A well-judged marriage into a famous German family, Wartensleben, strengthened his social position. He became a personage in European diplomacy, and soon gained an ascendancy over the cabinet and councils of the Prussian monarch Frederick William II. The royal and popular anti-Russian tradition, as was seen in an earlier chapter, dates from the reign of George I. It was an active force with the British court and people in the year of the Oczakow seizure. This explains why a diplomatist eager to make his mark in his profession like Ewart should have undertaken to secure the restoration of the captured fortress to Turkey. Ewart now became a principal agent in promoting the alliance of England, Prussia, Holland and the Porte against Russia and Austria.
In 1790 the Emperor Leopold, on succeeding Joseph II., concluded the Treaty of Reichenbach with the Prussian sovereign, Frederick William. By this Austria withdrew from the war, which was thus limited to a struggle between the Czarina and the Sultan. Hazlitt described the bark of the younger Pitt's diplomacy as being worse than its bite. So far, however, his policy of intervention had been entirely successful. From the first he had impressed on his Foreign Secretary, Carmarthen, that the supreme English interest was peace. No question, he said, seemed likely to arise so vitally affecting England as to justify a European war. Hence his general adherence to Chatham's project of including Russia in the Anglo-Prussian alliance for counteracting the Bourbon Compact. Hence, especially in 1788, the
cementing of England's relations with Prussia.    Before
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